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February and Friendships 


A LITTLE neighbor boy called on me one day, and with him was a be 


about the same age. “And who is this?” I said to my little neighbor 


“Oh, he’s my friend,” he answered. I wish you could have seen th 
proud light that was in his eyes and the happy smile he gave me as h 
said that word “friend.” There is no word in our language that tells mo 
about us than the word friend. If a person calls you his friend, you kno 
that he loves you and enjoys being with you. He feels that he can looh 
to you for help when he needs it. He knows that he can share his littl 
secret joys with you, and even his little troublesome problems. He know) 
that even when he makes mistakes you will understand him and low 
him, just as you would want him to love you if you got cross or mad{: 
a mistake. Being friends brings happiness. ' 

The Bible gives us many stories of true friendships. Read the sto; 
of David and Jonathan and the one about Ruth and Naomi. Jesus lov 
His friends, and He often had long talks with them. One day when H 
was talking with His disciples He told them how much He loved them 
Sometimes we are afraid to tell our friends how much we love them fo: 
fear they or someone else will laugh at us. But Jesus loved His friends 
and He wanted them to know it, so He said: “Even as the Father hatk 
loved me, I also have loved you. . . . Ye are my friends.” Then H 
added, “Ye did not choose me, but I chose you.” 

What a thrill it must have given the disciples when He said that they 
were His friends because He had chosen them! We can be just as happy 
as they were because He has chosen us also. We are friends of Jesus anc 
we can enjoy that friendship by loving and obeying Him. 

This month we set aside one day, Saint Valentine’s Day, as a tim 
to tell our friends that we are doing just what Jesus told us to do. “Love 
one another,” He said, ‘even as I have loved you.” When you send 
pretty Valentine to your friend that says, “Will you be my Valentine,’ 
you are really saying, “I like you and want you to be my friend.” 
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February 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


And there are special birthdays 
In February too; 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s, 


When there are special things to do. 

So many nice things happen And then of course Saint Valentine’s, 

When February is here: The day that’s set apart 
Cocky, chirping robins For sending friendly, loving thoughts 

In their bright-red vests appear, That come straight from your heart. 
And slender pussy willows, February seems to smile 

With their buds of soft-gray fur, Right through its beard of snow 

‘vane 50 Much like tiny kittens And say, “Good-by, old wintertime; 


wegen» = - You can almost hear them purr. Hello, springtime, hello!” 
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By Marion Barrett Obermeyer 


HE time was almost here for the big red- 
and-white box in the corner of the room 
to give up its secrets. 

Nancy wanted to dance as she followed her 
classmates to the cloakroom. How she loved 
Saint Valentine’s Day! 

“Oh, Nancy.” Miss Edmond’s voice held her 
just as she turned the doorknob. “Would you 
mind missing this recess?” 

Nancy shook her head, but she had to look 
hard at the toe of her slipper. The air was full 
of excitement and mystery. Nancy longed to be 
outdoors, sharing it with her friends. 

Miss Edmond drew Nancy close to her desk. 
“Nancy, Valentine’s Day is good fun for most of 
you. But sometimes a boy or girl is forgotten. 
It’s dreadful to be forgotten on Saint Valentine's 
Day.” 
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“Oh, Miss Edmond, everyone in our room will _ 
get some valentines, I’m sure they will,” Nancy — 


answered in surprise. _ 
“I can’t be sure, Nancy. I always try to check 


our valentine box just in case someone should not — 


have any mail addressed to him. 

“I have a-few extra valentines in this drawet, 
Won't you go through the box? If anyone is for- 
gotten, please address one of these to him. I 
would do it myself, but I have to attend a teach- 
ers’ meeting. I chose you to do this because you 
love Saint Valentine’s Day so much.” 

“Oh, I do, I do, Miss Edmond. I'll get busy 
right away.’ 
After Miss Edmond had gone Nancy began to 


sort the valentines into piles: Jean, Barry, Don, © 


Ruth, Betty, and so on and on. There were plenty 
for everyone. 
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At last she was through. But—but it just could 
not be! No one had remembered the new boy 
who had started school last Monday. 

Nancy had meant to give him one, just a penny 
one. She really did not like him. At recess he 
just stood in the corner of the playground and 
scowled. But she had truly meant to give him a 
little valentine. 

Slowly Nancy opened Teacher's drawer. She 
looked at the valentines. There were lacy hearts, 
and there were pretty valentines with kittens and 
flying bluebirds pictured on them. She knew 
enough about boys to know that the new boy 
would not like these valentines. 

“I won't!” said Nancy aloud, because in her 
mind she was beginning to know what she should 
do, and she did not want to do it. 

She looked at the piles she had sorted. She 
stared at the biggest one. This was Teacher's pile. 
On top lay a great envelope. Nancy picked it up 
and slowly drew out the valentine—her valentine 
for Teacher. 

Oh, it was a wonderful one! She had found it 
in a big department store when she went shop- 
ping in the city with Mother. She worked the 
little cardboard levers. 
Airplanes flew through 
the air, ships sailed on 
the sea, automobiles 
moved down the road. 
When she moved an- 
other lever, a wee rab- 
bit popped up in the 
grass. There was a train 
and gates that went up 
and down. It was all 


with this valentine! If she gave it to the new 
boy it might make up for his not getting any 
others. Sadly she erased Miss Edmond’s name 
from the big envelope. She wrote “Benny Brown” 
upon it. A big tear began to roll down her cheek. 

“He'll probably feel just as bad with only one 
girl in the whole class giving him a valentine,” 
Nancy’s thoughts ran on. She almost erased 
Benny's name and put Teacher’s name back on 
the envelope 

“It’s dreadful to be forgotten on Valentine’s 
Day,” Teacher had said. Nancy felt lonesome just 
thinking of being forgotten, although she never, 
never was. 

Suddenly she felt all warm and glowing, with 
the happiness that comes with owning a great, 
lovely secret. Once more she erased—this time 
her own name. 

Carefully on the back of the big valentine she 
wrote: ‘To Benny Brown from the whole class.” 

There! That would take care of Benny. Be- 
fore she could change her mind, she put the 
valentine through the slot in the valentine box. 

She looked at the clock. Only three more 
minutes and recess would be over. Quickly she 
cut a pink-paper heart 
and pasted it to a lacy 
doily. She wrote: “I 
love you. Please be my 
valentine. From Nan- 
cy.” 

Another tear rolled 
down Nancy’s cheek 
and blurred the ink. 
She tucked the poor 
little valentine into the 


painted in beautiful Q only envelope she could 

shades of red, blue, yel- fd, 

low, and green. =Y Ay kled envelope. “Miss 
Nancy could scarcely <=) = Edmond,” she wrote on 

wait: for Miss Edmond =] =)\ it. 

tosee it. Teacher would = The boys and girls 

surely hold it up for Benny’s hands trembled. swooped into the room 


the whole class to see. 

Everyone would say in a wondering voice, “Who 
gave you that great big valentine, Miss Ed- 
mond?” 

“Nancy did,” Teacher would. say, and Nancy 
would feel so proud. 

She looked again at the lacy valentines and 
the ones with the bluebirds and the kittens. She 
looked back at the one with trains, planes, autos, 
and ships. How the boys would love to play 


from recess, red- 
cheeked and laughing. Nancy sat very still in 
her seat and wished that Valentine’s Day were 
far, far away. 

The mailmen, Patsy and Jack, left a great 
stack of envelopes on her desk, but Nancy scarce- 
ly noticed. She was watching Benny. 

She could see how he looked straight ahead at 
the blackboard and pretended not to care. Of 
course anyone could see that he did care, be- 
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The Cooky Jar 


By Lois Snelling 


The cooky jar upon the 
shelf 


Is a place of sweet sur- 
prises; 


There are gingerbread and 
lemon snaps 
And hearts of different 
sizes. 


Perhaps today it’s choco- 
late men, 
Tomorrow spicy stars— 
You see, my mother knows 
just what 
To put in cooky jars! 


cause he looked out of the corner of his eye 
every time a mailman passed his desk. 


“Oh, Benny, just you wait,” she kept saying 


ond 
glance anxiously at Benny and then at her. She 
smiled back, and Miss Edmond looked relieved. 

Nancy grew more and more impatient. “Hur- 
ry, hurry! Can’t you see how he feels?” she wor- 
ried. Some of her own valentines dropped to 
the floor, but she did not notice it. 

“Here’s the last one,” said Jack, “and what a 
whopper! Benny Brown!” Jack’s voice was full 
of surprise. He hurried to Benny’s seat. 

Benny's hands trembled on the envelope. Ev- 
eryone was standing up and trying to see. 

“Squeegees!” uttered Benny in a hushed voice. 
“Look! Look!” He held it up high and worked 
the planes and cars. 

At last he turned it over. 

“From the whole class,” Benny read aloud. 
He looked about the room. He did not look one 
bit like the Benny who stood in the corner of 
the playground at recess. His face was lighted 
up as though there were a candle behind it. He 
grinned a big friendly grin. 

“Thanks! Thanks a lot, everybody,” he said 
happily. He passed: the valentine around for 
everyone to see. 

No one seemed to wonder how this super- 
valentine had been provided for Benny. Everyone 
was much too excited about it. 

When the time came for dismissal Nancy was 
a little slow. She had begun to wonder about the 
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under her breath. Nancy saw Miss Edm 


poor valentine she had given Miss Edmond. — 


Benny looked back as he started toward the hall. 
“Squeegees, Nancy! I don’t think you had a 
chance to try it.” He hurried back to her. “Isn’t it 


a superduper?” | 
“I think it’s wonderful, Benny,” Nancy. an- 


swered. 


“Come on, Benny,” called the boys. Nancy 


could see that Benny belonged now. The boys 
were taking him into their circle. 

“Well, ‘by, Nancy.” 

ae "By, Benny.” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Nancy, “I’m so happy 
and sad all at once.” She had better hurry, she 
thought, or her best friend, Gay, would think 
she had gone on home. 

Besides she did not want to talk to Miss Ed- 
mond now, not while the wrinkled envelope lay 
on her teacher's desk. She started for the hall. 


“Nancy,” Miss Edmond’s voice caught her — 


once more. “Nancy, I want to thank you for one — 


of the dearest valentines I have ever received.” 


“That little paper heart in that old wrinkled — 


envelope?” faltered Nancy. 
“Hearts and lace are to make girls happy, and 


ships and planes and such things are to make © 


boys happy,” said Miss Edmond, putting her 
hand on Nancy's, “but the love expressed through 
your valentine makes me happy.” 


They smiled at each other over the secret they — 


shared but were not going to mention. 


“How I love Valentine's Day,” sang Nancy 


softly, as she ran to catch up with Gay. | 
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Florence Sonnevelt 


Story by 


Virginia Frances Voight eB AY 


Butterball 


Goes 


Headquarters 


[eZ 


ae and Janice Elwood and their cousin 
Anne were all sewing on their new winter 
dresses. Anne had come from Philadelphia to vis- 
it the Elwoods, bringing with her a dress length 
of fashionable lustring. Molly, who like Anne 
was thirteen, three years Janice’s senior, was se- 
cretly a little jealous of her city cousin’s finery. 
Still she thought that her own frock of cream- 
colored challis, sprigged with pink and blue 
daisies, would be very pretty. 

Janice was sewing in her little rocking chair 
beside the fire. Her dress was made of cranberry- 
red wool that she had helped her mother spin 
and weave and dye right there at home. Janice 
thought that the clear, warm red was the prettiest 
color in the world. As she stitched away, with 
her beloved cat Cindy purring on the hearth- 
stone close by and Cindy’s two rolypoly kittens 
“erm with bright eyes over the edge of their 

ket in the corner, the little girl’s thoughts 


were happily occupied with the occasion on 
which these dresses would be worn. 

It was February of the year 1777. General 
Washington had established the army’s winter 
headquarters at Morristown in New Jersey, and 
Mrs. Washington had driven up from Mount 
Vernon to spend the winter with the general. 

Probably no army in history had even been as 
ill clothed as that American patriot army of 1777. 
Many of the soldiers went barefoot in the snow, 
and their clothes were a mass of rags and tatters. 
The ladies of the church that the Elwoods at- 
tended had knitted dozens of pairs of woolen 
stockings for the troops. Hearing of the gift, 
Mrs. Washington had invited the ladies to 
headquarters so that the general could thank 
them for their patriotic work. The Elwood girls, 
who had done their full share of the knitting, 
were invited too. 

Molly and Anne were very much excited about 
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By Florence Taylor 


“I go to meet my good.” These 
words 
Shall be my slogan for to- 
day. 
Please, Father, help me find 
my good 
At every turn along the 
way. 


the prospect of meeting the 
commander in chief and his 
wife. As they sewed their 
tongues flew almost as fast as 
their needles and they won- 
dered whether their dresses 
would be fine enough for the 
occasion. 

Janice had a secret. Someone 
had told her that Mrs. Wash- 
ington was very fond of cats 
and that the Mount Vernon 
cats were a handsome, outstand- 
ing lot. Janice glanced over at 
the basket, where Butterball, 
the fat yellow kitten, was furi- 
ously chasing his brother's spiky 
little tail. Butterball was the 
prettiest kitten that Cindy had 
ever had, and Janice was con- 
vinced that no finer cat had ever 
chased its tail at Mount Vernon. 
Still the Washingtons probably 
sorely missed their Mount Ver- 
non pets, so Janice had decided 
to give them Butterball. But 
she said nothing about her plan. 
Molly had set ideas about what 
was fitting and proper, and she 
might think of some reason why 
Butterball must not go-to head- 
quarters. 


The day of Mrs. Washing- 
February 


ton’s reception dawned cold and 
bright. The girls’ three dresses 
were all finished. Janice thought 
that hers was much the pret- 
tiest, and she kept running into 
her tiny bedroom to look at it 
as it lay spread on the white 
tester bed. 

In midmorning Doctor EI- 
wood returned suddenly from 
his round of professional visits. 
He asked his wife to accompany 
him to a farmhouse where sev- 
eral sick soldiers were billeted. 
The woman who had been nurs- 
ing them was exhausted and 
must be relieved at once. 

“You must make my excuses 
to Mrs. Washington,” Mrs. El- 
wood said to the girls as she 


on her bonnet. 


Just as Mrs. Elwood was get- 
ting into the cutter beside the 
doctor an old farm cart on run- 
ners, drawn by a bony nag, 
came round a bend in the road 
and stopped before the Elwood 
gate. There was a weary, shabby 
man and woman on the seat and 
a number of cold, hungry-look- 
ing children huddled together 
in the rear. The man asked 
Doctor Elwood for some road 
directions. He explained that 
the enemy had burned their 
farm and that they were going 
to the home of a relative. 


Mrs. Elwood’s sympathetic 
eyes strayed over the pinched 
faces of the refugee mother and 
her children. Remembering the 
big crock of beans and the ket- 
tle of corn-meal mush in the 
kitchen, she called out to Molly 
to give the strangers a warm 
meal before they continued on 
their wintry journey. 

As the doctor drove away, 
Molly warmly repeated her 
mother’s invitation to the 
Greene family and led them in- 
to the kitchen, where a bright 
log fire was crackling in the fire- 


place. The four little Greenes 
huddled together and hungrily 


watched the preparations for — 


their dinner. 

Betsy, the eldest, was a girl 
of about Janice’s age. When she 
laid aside the tattered shawl 
that had been her only wrap 
she revealed a flimsy homespun 


frock, woefully unsuited to the — 


bitter weather of February. Jan- 
ice kept stealing glances at her 


and shivering when she thought — 
of what it would be like to make — 


a long winter journey in such 
clothes. 

“Betsy is a nice little girl,” 
murmured Molly. “It is a shame 
that she has nothing warm to 
wear. Mrs. Greene said that 
they escaped with only the 
clothes they happened to be 


wearing when the Hessians — 
came to their farm. I wish we © 
had something to give them, — 


but last week Mother collected 
all the things that we could 
spare and distributed them 
among the families of our sol- 
diers.” 

In the hubbub of departure 
after dinner only Betsy was 


aware of the bundle that Janice — 


put into the cart beside her. 

“Think of me when you wear 
this, Betsy,” whispered Janice. 
“I made it all myself.” 

“I will never forget you, Jan- 
ice,” returned Betsy fervently. 

“Good-by! Good-by! Thank 
you for everything! God bless 
you!” chorused all the Greenes 


as the old horse plodded off © 


along the snowy road. 
Before she went to her room 
to dress for the reception Janice 


put Butterball into a little cov- — 
ered basket, which she intended — 
to whisk out of the house at the © 


last minute. “You be good now, 
kitty,” she whispered. “In a 
little while you will see Mrs. 
Washington and the General.” 
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Molly and Anne put on 
their new dresses with a great 
deal of posing in front of the 
mirror and pirouetting so that 
each might admire the other. 
Anne perched an exquisite cap 
of rose-point lace atop her care- 
fully curled hair. Molly was a 
dainty vision in the sprigged 
frock. 

“Are you ready, Janice?” 
called Molly as she and Anne 
tripped downstairs, with the 
silver buckles on their shoes 
twinkling beneath their billow- 
ing, elegantly lifted skirts. 

“Here I am!” answered Jan- 
ice, running downstairs after 
the others. She was tightly 
wrapped in her scarlet, hooded 
cloak. 

“How does your dress look?” 
As she spoke Anne playfully 
grasped the little girl’s cloak 
and pulled it aside. Then she 
gave a gasp of astonishment. 
“Why, Janice, where is your 
pretty new dress?” 

With a cry of dismay, Janice 
jerked the cloak together again, 
but Molly seized it and pulled 
it off her shoulders. 

“Janice Elwood!” cried the 
elder sister. ““Why are you wear- 
ing that old blue dress?” 

“I—I like this dress,” mum- 
bled Janice. 

“But why didn’t you put on 
your new dress?” 

Janice hung her head. “I 
can’t,” she whispered. “I gave 
it to Betsy.” 

“You gave it to Betsy!” 
echoed Anne in a shocked voice. 

“Do you mean to say that 
you gave away your only good 
dress?” cried Molly. “What 
will Mother say?” 

Janice raised her head de- 
fiantly. “Mother says that we 
should share our things with 
people who are less fortunate. 
Maybe my red dress will make 


up to Betsy for some of the 
things she lost.” 

Molly’s gaze softened. “I 
know that you meant well,” she 
said. “But it was naughty to 
give away your best dress with- 
out permission, and now you 


will not be able to go to head- ~ 


quarters.” 

Janice’s blue eyes widened 
with alarm. “Oh, Molly! I could 
not bear it if you would not let 
me go!” 

“You can’t go!” repeated 
Molly firmly. “Do you think 
that I would let you disgrace 
the family by appearing before 
Mrs. Washington in that faded 
old dress? And it is all patched 
behind, where you stood with 
your back to the fire and the 
sparks flew up and singed it.” 

She swung Janice around so 
that Anne could see the offend- 
ing patch. Anne shook her head 
solemnly. and rolled her eyes 
up as if the very idea of anyone 
appearing before the Washing- 
tons in a patched skirt horrified 
her beyond words. 

“T will stand with my back to 
the wall so that Mrs. Washing- 
ton can’t see the patch,” prom- 
ised Janice desperately. 

“Mrs. Washington is a great 
lady, who probably wears noth- 
ing but rich satin and brocade,” 
declared Anne. “If you ap- 
peared at her reception in an 
old patched dress she would 
think that you were wanting in 
respect for her.” 

“Oh, Molly, please let me 
go!” pleaded Janice as Molly 
and Anne began to put on their 
cloaks. 

When they shook their heads 
she burst wildly into tears. Mol- 
ly turned back at the door. 
“Don’t cry,” she said softly. 
“You would not want to hv- 
miliate Mother by wearing that 
old dress when all the other 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, before I go to sleep 
I count my blessings one by 
one, 
And thank You for Your care 
of me 
From morning light till day 
is done. 


people will have on their best 
clothes.” 

Janice only cried the harder. 

“Here is Pat with the sleigh,” 
cried Anne from the doorstep, 
as the hired man drove around 
from the barn. “Hurry, Molly, 
or we shall be late.” 

With a hasty good-by, Molly 
ran out to join her cousin. The 
door closed, and Janice was 
alone. She heard the jingle of 
sleigh bells as Pat drove away. 
After a while her sobs grew 
fainter and she rubbed the tears 
from her eyes with the back of 
her hands. Remembering But- 
terball, she opened the basket 
and lifted him out, cuddling the 
fat, furry ball against her neck. 

“Well, kitty,” she murmured. 
“I guess you won't be living at 
headquarters. You will have to 
be content to belong to just me.” 

At the Arnold Tavern, where 
General and Mrs. Washington 
were living that winter, Anne 
and Molly were admitted by 
Billy, the General’s faithful ser- 
vant. After laying aside their 
wraps, they heard their names 
announced at the parlor door. 

Their hearts beat high as they 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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My val - en- tines are good to eat. They’re made with cook - y dough; I 


| 
roll it thin, I cut out hearts And bake them in a row. With 


think they look and taste just fine— Won't you 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told 


The Stockwell family, Father and Mother, Jet and 
Sarah and their little brother Lonny, lived on a home- 
stead in the “new country.” Their nearest neighbors 
were Indians, Big Brother, Running Deer, and Moon- 
flower. The Tanners owned the sawmill. Tod and 
Nancy Tanner went to school with Jet and Sarah. 
Mr. and Mrs. Buxton and Ben and Mattie were old 
friends who had come to the new country with the 
Stockwells, but they lived several miles away. Uncle 
John and Auntie Sue had a cabin near the Stockwells. 

There was a drought and the crops were burned up. 
Mr. Stockwell sent Jet with the Indian boys to the 
settlement with a letter for the storekeeper. Jet asked 
the storekeeper for work so he could buy a saddle for 
Kutha, but be found that all the men at the settlement 
needed work because of the drought. Then he met 
a homeless boy and asked him to go home with him. 


Part Three 


ET looked at the boy standing beside him, and 

he swallowed the lump that had for a moment 
stuck in his throat. “I'll take you,” he said. 
“What's your name?” 

“Dave,” the boy told him. “Dave Jackson.” 

“I'm Jet Stockwell,” Jet said in return. 

“T'll work to pay for my keep,” the boy prom- 
ised. “I can do most anything.” 

“There’s not much to do right now,” Jet told 
him, “unless it rains and things start growing.” 
At this point he remembered the stunted crops in 
his father’s fields and the scarcity of vegetables 
in his mother’s garden. He had tried to help. He 
had offered to work for the storekeeper to pay 
for-extra rations, but he didn’t get the job *4 
cause older men needed the work. Jet knew that 
the dried beans and corn tied to the rafters of 
the cabin back home were almost gone. His 
mother had used them sparingly, to make them 
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last until the garden brought in 2 new yield. 
But the garden was dying, and there was little 
hope for the new yield. Jet wrinkled his fore- 
head in deep thought. He had not found a way 
to help his father and mother; instead he had 
just promised to take a stranger home with 
him, which meant another mouth to feed. 

The boy was standing first on one foot, then 
on the other, his eyes dancing. “Do you have a 
horse to ride on your homestead?” he asked ex- 
citedly. 

“My pony is tied back of the store,” Jet said 
simply. 

“A pony and a homestead!” The boy spoke 
the words slowly, trying, it seemed, to convince 
himself of something that his sober judgment 
told him was too good to be true. 

Jet looked at him. His unruly hair reached 
far down the nape of his neck, the sleeves of his 
shirt were frayed, his jeans were torn. But his 
face and hands were clean, and his eyes were 
bright with new-found happiness. Jet felt a 
twinge of guilt because only a few hours before 
he had thought he could not be happy without a 
saddle. He had so many things in comparison 
with this boy, and to think he had been feeling 
sorry for himself because he did not have every- 
thing! 

“May I see the pony?” Dave asked. Jet nodded, 
and the two boys walked around to the back of 
the store. Dave patted Kutha’s sleek brown sides 
and arched neck; he looked at his teeth and the 
white star on his forehead. He leaned over 
and ran his hand up and down the pony’s slender 
legs. Jet watched proudly, knowing that his pony 
would meet the test. He was pleased too that 
Dave knew the good points in a horse. “Do you 
have a saddle?” Dave asked. Then before Jet 
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“Do you think your folks will care?” 


could answer he said: “But I know you don’t. 
There are no saddle marks on the pony’s back.” 

Dave explained: “Traders from other parts of 
the country are bringing a lot of old saddles 
here to the settlement. The harness maker in 
the shed down the street yonder patches ’em 
up. The traders then offer the saddles as boot in 
their trades with the Indians.” 

“Boot ?” Jet asked. 

“Yes,” Dave told him. “When a trade moves 
too slowly, the trader offers to throw in a saddle 
as boot—a sort of extra inducement, you know. 
It works too. All the young Indian braves want a 
saddle now.” 

Jet grinned. It was going to be fun having 
Dave around; he knew so many things. 

Jet looked at the sun. He had not eaten since 
early morning. It was now after noon. He opened 
the sack that held his food and handed Dave 
two boiled eggs; then he shelled two for himself. 
He brought out thick slices of Mother's bread 
and butter, and they sat down on the ground to 
eat. Dave ate hungrily. Jet wondered if the boy 
had had any food that day. He had said that he 
worked at odd jobs to get money to buy food. 
If he had had work to do he wouldn’t have been 
out watching the Indians shoot with their bows 
and arrows. 

“I know where we can both work for our 
supper,” Dave said between bites. “I’m sure of 
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this or I wouldn’t eat your 
food. You’d need it your- 
self.” 

“Where can we work?” 
Jet asked quickly. 


There’s enough work 
there to pay for a meal 


both of us. The regular 
helper is away. The men 
in the street won't 
start home before dark. 
They'll eat before they 
go.” Jet looked at the boy. 
He was not like anyone he 
had ever seen before. 
Dave knew the ways and 
customs of the settlers. 


feeling of loneliness. He 
felt as if he were a 


part of the settlement and not a stranger to — 


it. 

When the boys had finished eating they went 
around to the street again. As Dave had said, 
most of the men whom Jet had seen when he 
first reached the settlement were still there. Their 
trading done, they leaned against the hitching 
posts, sat on the bench before the store, or 
dangled their feet from the endgates of their 


wagons. Many of them would not be back before — 


fall. They wanted what information and news 
they could get while the opportunity lasted. Jet 
listened to the talk and learned that the area 
needing rain was extensive. 

A wagon pulled up to the hitching rack. 
There were five crates of chickens in the wagon 
bed. The crates were made of heavy board slats. 
Instantly Dave was over tying the horses and call- 
ing to the driver, “I'll carry your chickens to 
the pen in back of the store, sir.” The man 
nodded, and Dave motioned to Jet. With a boy 
carrying each end of a crate, the chickens were 


soon stretching their legs in the pen. Then the | 


boys filled the water trough and scattered grain 
to them. 

“We'd better hurry over to the restaurant,” 
Dave said, leading the way to the back door of 
the log hut. “Need any help?” he asked the 
cook. 

The man nodded. 


““At the restaurant. — 


most any night. Tonight — 
they'll be glad to have © 


With Dave, Jet lost his 


n 


| 
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news 


d. Jet 


“Enough work for two?” Dave asked again. 

The man looked up. “Yes, if you'll start peel- 
ing potatoes now.” 

Dave went inside, and Jet followed. The large 
kettle hanging from the crane at the fireplace 
was filled with stew. The big round spider on 
the hearth nestled in hot ashes, and its iron 
lid was covered with live coals. Corn pone was 
baking in the spider; Jet recognized the familiar 
smell, and the steaming food made him lick his 
lips in anticipation. 

Long before the sun went down men by twos 
and threes began coming into the hut. They 
washed their face and hands in the tin basin on 
the bench outside the door be- 


on Kutha if he had to ‘‘carry double” all the way 
home. 

The Indian boys were at the store when Jet 
and Dave wakened the next morning. They were 
putting the saddles on their horses and a third 
horse was tied near by. Jet and Dave hurried 
over to look at the new horse. Jet told the Indians 
that Dave was going home with him, and he 
explained to Dave that the boys’ home was near 
his own. Big Brother and Running Deer grunted 
but said nothing. On the ground near the place 
where the Indians had slept was a rumpled blue 
feather, but they did not tell where they had 
been or how they had spent their time, and 

Jet knew enough not to ask 


fore sitting down to the table. N ight Prayer them. 
Jet filled tin cups with water ; : When Dave pronounced the 
and set them beside the plates. By Lois Snelling new horse “in good shape,” Jet 


The corn pone was cut and put 
on a platter; the stew was 
poured into a large earthen 
bowl. The cook placed these 
on the table and gave each man 
a mug of coffee. A bowl of 
stewed dried apples completed 


my eyes 
And my 


Lord, when I have closed 


dreams have flown, 
Keep me with the loving 


strapped the blanket across 
Kutha’s back and went into the 
store. He must pick up the rice 
and dried apples that his mother 
wanted and get the answer to 
his father’s letter. To bring a 
letter to the storekeeper was 


thoughts to 


the meal. Every man served his care his reason for being at the set- 
own plate according to his ap- That through all the day tlement. But still / did not 
petite. As each man left, Jet You’ve shown. know what his father’s business 
and Dave washed and dried the with Mr. Smith was. 

plate, knife, fork, mug, and tin WhenIwakenandI know Dave followed Jet inside the 
cup, making them ready forthe - You have watched the store. “I’m going home with 
next customer. dark hours through, Jet,” he told Mr. Smith. “My 


That night before the boys 
went to sleep on the blanket be- 
hind the store Jet told Dave, 
“When you go home with me 
you'll not have as much to eat 
as you had tonight.” 

“I don’t get that much often,” Dave said. 
“More men came to the settlement today, and 
more food was cooked. The helper was away, so 
the cook let us work. I mightn’t get a chance like 
that again for weeks.” 

They were quiet a moment; then Jet asked, 
“Do you still want to go home with me?” 

“Do you want me to go?” Dave asked quickly. 

“Yes,” Jet said. 

“I want to go more'n I ever wanted anything 
in my life,” Dave told him. 

Jet went to sleep wondering where Big Brother 
and Running Deer were, and if the Indian boys 
would take turns with him in letting Dave ride 
behind them on their horses. It would be hard 


night 


You.” 


I shall whisper, “Day and 


uncle’s been gone more than 
four months. If he comes for 
me you can tell him where I 


I depend, dear Lord, on = am.” 


The storekeeper looked first 
at Dave, then at Jet. “Does your 
father know Dave's uncle?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” Jet told him. 

“Do your father and mother know you are 
bringing a boy home with you?” ~ 

“No, sir,” Jet said again. 

“Do you think your folks will care?’’ Mr. 
Smith wanted to know. 

Jet’s answer came slowly. “Dave has no home. 
My father’s homestead is large.” 

“And I can work,” Dave interrupted. 

“That reminds me,” Mr. Smith said. “I owe 
you boys something for unloading the chickens 
yesterday. What do you want in trade?” 

Dave waited for Jet to speak. “I'd like a little 
brown sugar. (Please turn to page 22) 
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Little Polka Dot 
Loses 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1949 by the Author 


hye little Polka Dot awakened from his nap. 
He cocked his tiny, pointed ear and listened: 
“Tap, tap, tap.” 

“What could that be?” thought Polka Dot. “It 
couldn’t be a mouse. Long ago my 
mother chased the last one from 
this house.” 

Cautiously he raised his head 


and looked toward the door. “That's queer,” before. It hasn't any feet or eyes; it doesn’t wiggle 
he thought, “I never saw a worm like that ioht. It’s much too large to be a worm—I bape it 
doesn’t bite.” 

.He arched his back and blinked his eyes, and 
pushing out his claws, he jumped on it and held 
it down between his two front paws. 

“Yelp! Yelp!” a loud voice cried near by. ~ 

“What's that?” miaowed Polka Dot as something 
slipped out of his claws. “A stranger, like as not.” 
Then peeping through the door, he thought: “It 
couldn’t be a friend. It was a tail! What’s more, a 
dog is on the other end.” 

He arched his back, his fur stood up. “Pfft! 
Pfft!” he hissed. “Miaow, miaow—you'd better get 
out of this house—pfft, pfft, scratch, scratch—right 
‘niaow’.” 

The puppy tucked his tail and ran. “Yelp, yelp; 
help, help!” he whined, and reached the bed with 
Polka Dot a few short jumps behind. 

“Polka Dot!” miaowed Mother Cat. “You leave 
that pup alone.” 

“I'd better stop,” thought Polka Dot, “for that’s 
her scolding tone. He has no business being here— 
perhaps he is a stray. I hope I frightened him so 
much that he'll soon run away.” He arched his 
back again each time he looked toward the bed. 

“You shouldn't lose your temper,” his mother 
sadly said. “I’ve told you many, many times it’s 
always best to pause and very slowly count to ten 
before you use your claws. I'd be ashamed if I were 
you, the way you claw and spit. Now go outdoors 
and stay until your temper cools a bit.” 

Polka Dot went through the door and outside 
with a bound. His head and tail were hanging low; 
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he didn’t look around. He passed his brother Tom- 
my as he hurried on his way, also his sister Snow- 
ball, who had started out to play. 

“And so you lost your temper,” teased Tommy 
with a smile. “I hope that you don’t find it, at least 
for quite a while.” 

Polka Dot went on his way without a backward 
glance. He thought, “I’m going to fix that pup first 
time I get a chance.” 

Soon he thought: “Where am I? There’s no way 
I can tell. First I lost my temper; now I've lost my- 
self as well.” 

He sat down underneath a tree and slowly looked 
about. “Although it’s lonesome now,” he thought, 
“T'll make new friends no doubt.” 

He curled up in a little ball and breathed a long, 
deep sigh. “Cheer up, cheer up,” a gay bird sang; 
a field mouse scurried by. And then he saw a furry 
ball not very far away. Suddenly it yawned and 
stretched and started on its way. 

“It’s black and white,” thought Polka Dot. “It’s 
fur is like my fur.” He was so excited he almost 
forgot to purr. “But his tail is big and bushy—now 
whatever can he be? But for his bushy tail and 
stripes he'd look a lot like me.” 


“Hello there,” said Polka Dot and jumped up 
on his feet. ‘‘Perhaps you are the friend that I was 
hoping I would meet. Are you a cat, or what are 
you?” 

The new friend shook his head. 

“Some say that I'm a polecat, but I’m a skunk,” 
he said. 

“I like your stripes,” said Polka Dot. “Are you 
somebody's pet. 

“No,” said the bashful little skunk and sighed, 
“not yet at least. What are you doing in these 
woods? Have you a home somewhere?” 

“I did have one,” said Polka Dot, “but I’m no 
longer there. You see, I lost my temper—I very 
often do.” Ashamed, he (Please turn to page 27) 
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J ESUS lived and grew to manhood in Nazareth, 
a little town in the land of Galilee. He at- 
tended school and religious services in the syna- 
gogue with the other boys. He learned the faith 
and religious traditions of His ancestors at His 
mother Mary’s knee. He learned the trade of a 
carpenter in Joseph’s workshop. 


Even in childhood Jesus realized that He was 


a child of God. While He was still young 
He knew that His life work must be the teaching 
of God’s word. So while He whittled and sawed 
and pounded and carved the pieces of wood in 
the carpenter shop Jesus’ mind was awake to 
God’s goodness and the knowledge that He 
was God’s Son. He worked and studied and 
prayed while He waited for the dreamed-of day 
when God would call Him into action. 

Jesus was a grown man when word came to 
Nazareth that a new prophet was preaching 
down in the wilderness of Judea. It had been 
many years since God sent a great prophet into 
the world to teach the people. It was told that 
crowds from many parts of the country were 


going to the lonely region along the river Jordan | 


where the prophet lived and preached. 


The prophet’s name was John, and he urged 


the people to turn from their sins and repent of 
their wrongdoings; for the kingdom of heaven 
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was at hand, he said. The people who heard John 
pondered in their heart the things he said. The 
way was open. They could remain in their old 
way of life, or they could turn to the new way. 
The choice was theirs. Many people believed 
John’s message, chose the new teaching, con- 
fessed their sins, and were baptized by John in 
the river Jordan. 

Along with the others in Nazareth Jesus heard 
about the new prophet. No longer was He con- 
tent to remain at work at the carpenter’s bench. 
The urge to serve God in a greater way was too 
strong; and His own heart said that this was the 
time to do it. Jesus put away His hammer and 
saw and started toward the wilderness of Judea. 
His dreamed-of day had come! 

After several days Jesus reached the place 
where John was preaching. He listened atten- 
tively to what the prophet said. The message was 
different from that which was taught in the syna- 
gogue. Jesus’ heart warmed as He listened to it. 
It was as if He were hearing His own dreams 
spoken by another person. Soon afterward Jesus 
asked John to baptize Him. 

John answered: “Why do You come to me? 
It would be more fitting if I were baptized by 
You.” 

Jesus told him, “You have baptized others, 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
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N THE 22d of February 
each year we celebrate 
the birthday of our first presi- 
dent, George Washington. His 
rtrait appeared in 1847 on 
of first adhesive 
postage stamps issued by our 
government, and it has ap- 
peared on one or more denomi- 
nations of our regular issues 
ever since that time. 

You may wonder in looking 
at the illustration on this page 
why we are picturing the 
stamp of a British colony, Bar- 
bados, and what connection 
it has with George Wash- 
ington. If you are wondering 
about this, we shall let you in 
on the secret: Barbados was 
for a short while the home of 
George Washington. 

Why, you ask, did George 
Washington leave the -United 
States and live on an island in 
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the West Indies? The answer 
is that he did it because of his 
love for his older brother, Ma- 
jor Lawrence Washington. 
Major Washington, who was 
fourteen years older than his 
younger brother George, be- 
came ill in the year 1751, and 
his family thought if he were to 
spend the winter in a climate 
warmer than that of his native 
Virginia his health might im- 
prove. Accordingly the ailing 
Lawrence, accompanied by his 
brother George, sailed for the 
West Indies, and the two broth- 


ers spent a part of the winter 
months on Barbadds. They re- 
turned to Virginia early the 


next year, because Lawrence’s ~ 


health did not improve, and he 
passed away shortly afterward, 
leaving the family estate at 
Mount Vernon in George's 
hands. 

The island of Barbados, like 
many others in the West Indies, 
has had a colorful and romantic 
history. No one today knows 
who discovered “the island of 
the bearded trees,” nor does 
anyone know the exact origin 
of its name. Some historians say 
that when the early explorers 
landed on the island they found 
many banyan and fig trees that 
had masses of long, twisted 
roots resembling long gray 
beards, and they accordingly 
named the island “Los Barbu- 


(Turn to inside back cover) 


baptize me also.” 

Then John performed the sacred act of bap- 
tizing Jesus, and when Jesus rose from the water 
there came a voice out of heaven, saying, “This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

“Beloved Son!” God voiced what Jesus had 
long believed in His own heart. Jesus did not 
stay longer to hear John preach. He did not re- 
turn to Nazareth, His old home. He wanted to 
be alone with God. As God’s Son He wanted to 
know what it was His Father wished Him to do. 

Jesus went farther into the wilderness, where 
He could be alone with God. He stayed in the 
wilderness forty days and nights. While there 
He learned that God’s kingdom, the kingdom of 
heaven, is not a worldly kingdom but a spiritual 
one, and that it can be established only through 
love in the hearts of men. Jesus knew then that 
God wanted Him to show others the way into 
God's kingdom, the kingdom of love. 


God’s love for His children—men, women, 
boys, and girls—is the greatest force on earth 
and in heaven. God's love is the force that can 
save the world from wickedness, sorrow, and 
want. Jesus was sent to the earth to teach men 
how to use God’s love for good. 

Jesus left the wilderness to begin the work 
that God had sent Him into the world to do as 
Saviour of mankind! To all who listened He told 
of His kinship with the Father. He told of the 
Father's love, His gift to man. To be a gift, a 
thing must be free. Jesus said that God’s love is 
free. It is boundless. It is endless. But with the 
gift of love God also gave the gift of choice. 
Man may accept God's gift of love, His goodness, 
His protection, or he may reject it, forever re- 
maining in darkness. 

Many of John’s followers turned now to Jesus. 
When some of John’s other follower’s com- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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One little, two little 

Funny litle snowmen; 
Three little, four little 
Cunning little snowmen— 
Count them, count them 
Every single one. 

Five stubby, six chubby, 
Seven dwarfy snowmen 
Standing in the 

February sun! 
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By Ovie Pedigo Tanner 


One little, two little 

Stumpy little snowmen; 
Three little, four little 

— Slumpy little snow men— 
Count them, count them 
Every single one. 

Five little, six little 

Seven dwarfy snowmen 
Melting in the 

February sun! 
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The Valentine 


and the 
Igloo 


By Lawrent Lee 
Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Copyright 1949 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


HEN the school bell rang for dismissal 

the Spartans hurried to the snowhouse 

they were making in the corner of the fence at 
the Sloan farm. 

The foundation wall, thirty inches high, fif- 

teen inches thick, was done. It was built like a 

fort, but it was circular and sloped in toward the 


top. The framework for the dome was up too. 


For it they had cut sticks four feet long and had 
driven the lower ends into the top of the snow 
wall twelve inches apart. Then they had bound 
the tops of the sticks together with baling wire. 
This evening they would finish the house, making 
it look as much like an Eskimo igloo as possible. 
Tomorrow when the valentine party at school 
was over they would end a big day’s fun by 
cooking supper in the igloo. 

From the highway Red caught sight of his 
three-year-old sister Anne in her bright-red snow 
suit and hood. She was waiting for them by the 
fence, her arms full of the gunny sacking that he 
and Coralee had cut and rolled last night. 

“Hi, Anne,” he called. “That's a big armful 
for you!” 

Rosy cheeked from the wind and cold, Anne 
smiled up at her brother as he took the roll 
and drew out of it a can he had opened at both 
ends. This the Spartans would set in the top of 
. the igloo for a ventilator. 

“No Eskimo is snugger in his house than we'll 
be in ours when we get it done,” he said. 

David, Kegs, Bob, Chink, and Andy circled 
the foundation, testing it carefully. 

“Last night’s freeze did it a lot of good,” said 
Andy. “It’s set strong and solid.” 
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“I hope we have as good luck with the top,” 
David said. 

“Let’s get busy,” Chink suggested as he caught 
up the free end of the sacking so that he and 


‘Red could begin stretching it over the frame for. 


the dome. 

“Tl be there as soon as I find a place to put 
my valentines,” said Coralee. “I finished making 
my last one just before the bell rang.” 

“Let me help,” Anne offered eagerly. “I'll get 
a stone. It will hold them down.” 

“Good for you,” said Coralee. “It’s so late 
I'd have trouble making more if anything should 
happen to these.” ; 

She brushed the snow off a stump and spread 
her handkerchief on it to protect the valentines 
before she weighted them down with Anne’s 
stone; but the boys paid no attention. They were 
already fastening the sacking to the frame with 
pieces of wire that Bob was cutting and handing 
to them. 

When at last the sacking was in place it looked 
tight and strong, like a tent on top of the founda- 
tion, but the wind tore at-it threateningly. 

“If we hurry and get the snow on it the wind 
can’t rip it off,” said Red uneasily. 

“Let’s start here, where the wind hits the 
hardest,” David suggested. “If we reinforce this 
stretch the rest will be all right.” 

The a ran here and there bringing 
snow and packing it on top of the foundation 
and against the sacking. 

Andy had the delicate job of smoothing it 
after the others had done the rough work, for 
he had a trowel. Red set the can in the top of 
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the dome, and they gradually worked around the 
wall, building it up from the base. It took a 
prodigious anfount of snow, but everyone was 
happy until from the far side of the igloo, which 
they had just finished, came Anne’s cry of distress. 

“Red! Oh, Red!” 

Red’s heart choked up. His little sister was in 
trouble! He dropped the snow he was carrying 
and darted around the house. 

There was Anne, halfway up the big white 
dome! The lower wall had been scuffed by her 
shoes, and the upper wall was cracking under 
her weight. Her frightened face was turned to- 
ward him, but he no longer felt proud of her or 
worried about her. He was angry! She had no 
business being there, and she was not in danger. 
All she had to do was relax and slide down, but 
instead she was clinging there; and every sec- 
ond the cracks broke longer and deeper. 

He swooped on her. He caught her under her 


Red dropped the snow he was carrying and darted around the house. 


arms and swung her off the snowhouse. He put 
her down and scowled at her. 

“You know better than to do that, Anne! 
You've ruined it!” 

The little girl in her bright-red snow suit and 
hood was not laughing and happy now. She was 
miserable. Her little upturned face crinkled, and 
she broke into tears. ! 

“I didn’t mean to,” she wailed. “I wanted to 
see the can, J—I-——” 


She blubbered and stopped, but her sobs grew 
louder as she looked from one face to another 
that gathered around the havoc. Her eyes stopped 
hopefully on her cousin Coralee. 

“Don’t be mad, Coralee,” she pleaded. 

Coralee turned away from the broken dome. 
She knelt beside Anne and put an arm around 
her. 

“I’m not,” she said. “You're too little to know 
about such things.” 

The other Spartans still considered the snow 
house; but no one spoke, no one but Red. He 
said sternly, “Whether you meant to or not 
you've ruined our house. Now we can’t get it 
done in time to cook our supper in it tomorrow.” 

Anne sobbed still louder, and Coralee said: 
“Don’t scold her, Red. She feels awful.” 

“She ought to,” he said bluntly and turned 
away. 

Coralee said with sudden sharpness: “You've 


got to forgive her, Red. Everyone makes mis- 
takes. You just can’t be so mean!” 

Silently he began tearing out the broken top 
of the igloo. He tore the snow out in blocks and 
threw it behind him, not looking at anyone, 
thinking angrily, “Even if Anne is little, she’s 
got to watch what she’s doing.” 

The more he thought about what had hap- 
pened the angrier he got and the faster he 
worked. The snow from the igloo flew behind 
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him until he looked like a ter- 
rier digging a hole in soft 
earth 


He could feel Anne and Cor- 
alee watching him. He knew 
that their eyes were big and 
round and unhappy. He could 
hear the other Spartans work- 
ing on the far side of the igloo, 
and he knew that when he had 
the snow cleaned off the sack- 
ing they would build this 
side up again as fast as they 
could. Maybe—just maybe— 
they would get done before 
dark. 

Behind him Coralee cried ur- 
gently: “Oh, Red! Stop throw- 
ing that snow!” 

He whirled. 

“O. K., when I’m done,” he 
blurted. “But you’d better take 
Anne home. That’s where she 
belongs.” 

They were not behind him 
now. They had started for the 
stump where Coralee had put 
her valentines. Coralee stood 
very still before it, looking 
at them, and her shoulders 
drooped. 


In a flash he understood what — 


had happened. He ran to the 
stump. Snow covered Coralee’s 
valentines! The snow that he 
had torn off the igloo and 
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Shew my teak friend * 


He shook his head. “I don’t 
want another one. I want this 
one.” 

“Why ?” she asked surprised. 
“TIl stay here and help with 
the igloo, but after supper——” 

He grinned, but still he shook 
his head. She did not under- 
stand him. He looked down at 
Anne. She was smiling and 
jerking Coralee’s hand for at- 
tention. 

“Look, Coralee, Red isn’t 
mad at me! Are you, Red?” 

He reached down for her. He 
swung her up to his shoulders, 
her friendly big brother again. 

He said to Coralee: “You're 
super not to be mad at me, Cor- 
alee, as I was at Anne. But 
you don’t get the idea. I want 
to keep this valentine so I won't 
forget that everyone makes mis- 
takes—even Red Sloan! Then 
maybe I won’t be so cranky 
with other people.” 

Coralee’s face twinkled with 
laughter. She said: “Maybe we 
ought to have it framed and 
hang it in the Roost to remind 
all of us of that. Let’s get back 
to work.” 

The igloo was finished that 
night. The Spartans cooked 
their supper in it the next day, 
and everyone was happy, par- 


thrown behind him! ticularly their guest Anne Sloan. . 
“I'm sorry, Coralee,” he | y th 
lped. 
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She picked up the valentines Jet s Choice i Pp 


and shook off the snow. The top 
one was ruined, but it had pro- 
tected the others. Staring at it 
with a sense of guilt, Red saw 
that it was addressed to him. 

“Coralee,” he said, “I know 
it’s a pretty one; your valentines 
always are. But I’m glad it’s 
mine and not someone else’s.” 

She tried to smile. “I'll 
make you another one. I 
wouldn’t want you not to get 


(Continued from page 13) — 


My mother has none.” 

“That goes for me too,” 
Dave said. 

“Ride,” Big Brother shouted 
from behind the store. 

Jet and Dave went outside. 
Running Deer was holding the 
bridle rein on the new horse. 
He told Jet, “Boy ride horse.” 
He held up two fingers. “Two 


one from me.” 


boys not good for little pony.” 
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Jet looked over at Big Brother 
for approval. He said, “Boy 
ride.” Jet's heart warmed. The 
Indians had accepted Dave. 
As the riders formed in line, 
Big Brother taking the lead, 
Running Deer next, with Dave 
close at his heels, Mr. Smith 
hurried from the store and 


handed a package to Dave. “A | 


good-by present,” he said, “and 
good luck.” Then Jet pulled his 
pony in behind Dave, and the 
homeward journey began. 

As he rode along silently, 
his body swaying with the 
movement of his pony, the sun 
rising higher and higher, the 
day getting hotter and hotter, 
Jet had time and cause to do a 
lot of thinking. Why did the 
uncle leave Dave with stran- 
gers for four months and long- 
er? Had he, Jet, done right in 
taking the boy home with him? 
What would his father and 
mother think about it? What 
was his father’s business with 
Mr. Smith? 

Jet thought of some of the 
men he had seen waiting around 
at the settlement long after 
their trading was done. Much 
of their talk had been about 
drought, want, misfortune. 
Grandfather would have said, 
“They are choosing misery for 
their company.” 

Jet thought of his own corn 
patch at home, of the corn he 
had wanted to raise, of the 
money that he had hoped to get 
for the corn, of the saddle that 
he had planned to buy with the 


money. But his corn had burned - 


up because there had been no 
rain. He had wanted to get a 
job at the settlement, but he 
didn’t get the job. Why was it 
then that instead of feeling 
downhearted he felt a lift of 
happiness ? 

He tried to analyze his own 


By Nell Holbert 


VERY time we learn to cook a new dish we become more 


helpful to Mother. Let’s try a special dish this month, a 
cherry shortcake for our George Washington birthday party. 


Cherry Shortcake 


cupful butter 
t cupful sugar 
2 eggs 

2 cupfuls flour 


3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
14 cupful milk 

1/, teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


e@ Cream butter and sugar. Beat in eggs and add sifted dry in- 
gredients alternately with milk. Add vanilla. Mix well and pour 
into a greased cake pan. Bake 40 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350° F.). When cool cut in squares and serve with a generous 
helping of filling, prepared with these ingredients in the fol- 


lowing way: 


1 number 2 can cherries 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 


1 cupful sugar 


Piece of butter size of walnut 


@ Mix sugar, flour, and butter. Add to the cherries and cook 
until mixture begins to thicken. Let cool and pour over servings 


of shortcake. 


feelings. Before he went to the 
settlement he had wanted a 
saddle more than anything in 
the world. He still wanted a 
saddle. He needed a saddle. 
But somehow he was conscious 
of a thrill of happiness that he 
knew would stay in his heart 
whether he had a saddle or not. 

Jet smiled to himself. Uncle 
John and Auntie Sue had said 
that he looked like his grand- 


' father. He hoped that he could 


grow up to be a man like 
him. Some people believed that 
“misery loves company.” But 


Grandfather said for sure that 
“happiness loves company.” He 
said too that a person can 
choose his company. 

When talking with Sarah a 
few days before he left home, 
Jet had told his sister that he 
was going to choose happiness 
for his companion. But riding 
along under a hot sun, sweat 
streaking the dust on his face, 
he was a little surprised to find 
happiness filling his heart. It 
had crept in somehow when he 
wasn’t looking. He still did not 
have a saddle. Where then had 
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he found this happiness which 
warmed his heart ? 

The words of a fast and rol- 
licking song drifted back from 
the rider ahead. It was Dave 
singing! Jet remembered the 


light that had lighted up the — 


boy’s face when he told him 
that he would take him to the 
homestead. Jet joined in the 
song. Why try to analyze his 
feelings? It was enough to 
know that he was happy and 
that Dave was happy too. 

The trip home did not seem 
nearly so long as the trip to the 
settlement, when they had cov- 
ered the same miles. Now, as 
then, Big Brother led the way 
and traveled by short cuts. That 
night, which was spent on the 
ground, their horses staked near 
their blankets, was like a picnic. 
The package that the store- 
keeper had given Dave con- 
tained cheese and crackers, 
dried fish and nut cookies. Dave 
shared his treasure of food with 
his companions, and when the 
meal was over he furnished the 
entertainment. He ran, he 
jumped, he turned somersaults. 
He sang and danced. 

Jet held his sides with laugh- 
ter. Even the Indian boys could 
not keep their faces straight. 
Jet had never seen either of 
them laugh before, and he had 
heard that Indians seldom 
laughed. But Big Brother and 
Running Deer ducked their 
heads and held their hands over 
their spreading mouths, while 
their bodies shook. 

But Jet was not laughing as 
they neared the homestead. His 
thoughts were serious. They 
passed the draw where he and 
Running Deer had found the 
Indians’ lost sheep. They saw 
in the distance the dilapidated 
shanty that had once belonged 
to some too-easily discouraged 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, I’m thankful for this 

food 

To meet my growing body’s 
eed: 


need; 
Let there be food for every 
child 
Of every race, of every 
creed. 


settler. They saw the gently 
rising slopes and crest of the In- 
dian mound that was said to be 
the burial place of many great 
warriors. Dave turned and 
called, ‘“‘How much farther?” 

Jet answered, “Only a few 
more miles.” 

When they reached the In- 
dians’ home Dave got off the 
new horse and climbed up be- 
hind Jet. Kutha would carry 
double the rest of the way. Jet 
thanked Big Brother and Run- 
ning Deer for letting him go 
to the settlement with them. 
Running Deer answered, “You 
—Dave too—come shoot— 
bows an’ arrows.” 

“Soon,” Jet told him as he 
turned his pony’s head toward 
home. They rode down the 
trail, crossed the creek, passed 
through the hayland, and came 
up to the yard gate. 

It was noon. Mother would 
have johnnycake cooking on the 
hearth. He saw his father cross 
the barnyard. Jet’s dog Pride 
was dozing in the sun beside 
the woodpile. Sarah with pig- 
tails flying bounded around the 
corner of the cabin. “Jetty, 
you're home! Father wants us 
to go——” She did not finish. 

“A girl!” Dave whispered. 


Sarah and Dave stared at ~ ! 


each other, and Jet sat as if 
tongue-tied. 
(To be continued) 


ECAUSE it was interesting 
to me, I want to share 
with you an experience I had. 

One evening when I returned 
home I saw resting on my door- 
step a mother bat, and clinging 
to her fur was her baby. It was 
my first close-up view of a bat. 
Many times I had heard that 
the mother bat carries her ba- 
bies with her on her trips about 
at night. Now I found them 
resting on my doorstep! 

I had a chance to see the little 
ears, which were like mouse 
ears, and the liar mouth 
resembled a catfish’s mouth. 
The fur looked like fine feath- 
ers and was reddish brown in 
color. As they darted away in a 
zigzag fashion I caught a 
glimpse of the weblike wings. 
During the day bats seek shel- 
ter in caves, hollow trees, or 
dark unused attics, clinging to 
ceiling or wall with head hang- 
ing downward and with wings 
folded. Isn’t that a peculiar 
way to sleep? 

A friend told me about a 


baby bat he found on his drive- 
way. He placed it in a box with 
a screen wire over it. The moth- 
er bat kept darting through the 
yard but would not come near 
the box. Finally they put the 
box in the yard and removed 
the wire covering. Before you 
could say “‘scat”’ the mother bat 
darted by, and flash! the baby 
was gone. 

Bats are very interesting. If 
you have never seen one I think 
you will enjoy what the ency- 
clopedia has to tell you about 
them. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WispoM, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, and 
address. 


Dear Editor: My pet is just a 
plain cat named Tom. He came to 
us five years ago, and we have 
learned to love him very much. He 
will do two tricks. He rolls over 
when told, and he will stand on 
his hind feet when he is hungry. 
Never is he allowed to have his 
supper until he performs for us. 
—Joyce Maples. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


On the 14th of this month many of you will be sending valentine 
eetings to your friends. As my extra-special valentine to you I should 
ike to share with you a few lines sent to me by a Booster Club member in 
Oklahoma. When you sing these words to the tune of the chorus of 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” you have a cheerful little ditty that I 
believe you will enjoy singing as much as I do. 
“Booster, Booster, be a Booster ; 
Booster, Booster, be a Booster; 
Booster, Booster, be a Booster 
For the Good Words Booster Club.” 


If you should like to join our club you will find an application blank 
on the Booster Club ae January Wee Wispos. If you prefer not to 


cut your magazine, I 
your request for one to Barbara 
Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


happy to mail you an application blank. Send 
Benson, 


Secretary, Good Words Booster 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: Thanks for the 
club pin; I think it is very cute. 
The Prayer of Faith helped me 
when I lost my baseball. I said as 
much of the prayer as I could. I 
was looking around when all of a 
sudden I found it. I was so happy. 
Then one other time I threw my 
ball over the and I was look- 
ing for it but I could not find it. 
Then about a week later I was 
playing with the basketball, and I 
gave it a big boost and it went over 
the garage and rolled off. That re- 
minded me of my baseball. I started 
looking where my basketball rolled. 
Then all of a sudden I was filled 
with joy, for I found my baseball 
right by the edge of the fence. I 
was playing with my baseball all 
the rest of the day. I told every- 
body about my baseball, for I knew 
The Prayer of Faith had helped 
me.—Wealter. 


Thank you, Walter, for your 
story. It will help us remember 
that no matter what our need 
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may be, God is with us to help 
us. Our club pin, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the 
three wise monkeys, may be 


purchased for twenty-five cents. 


Dear Barbara Benson: The Pra 
of Faith has helped me a lot. Yes: 
terday when I was coming home 
from the store I saw two 
mistreating a kitten. I love all ani- 
mals. They were trying to the 
kitten by its tail. Instead of getting 
angry I went over and showed the 
boys how to ise up the kitten. I 
am glad I helped them instead of 
becoming angry.—Barbara. 
Your story, Barbara, will 
help us to remember that we 
help no one by becoming angry. 
The word anger comes from a 
root word that means to stran- 
gle. Truly the feeling of anger 
does strangle or choke our kind, 


helpful thoughts. The Prayer of 
Faith helps us to remember that 
we can think good thoughts to- 
ward all persons and we can 
let our actions express these 


good thoughts. 


Dear Miss Benson: This is my 
first letter to you since becoming a 
member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. Being a member has 
been a great help to me in being 
patient and helpful. It has also 
helped me to make friends, as I 
have learned that to have a friend 
I must first be a friend. Sometimes 
when I am asked to do something 
I have a feeling that I don’t want 
to do it, but as soon as I think of 
the club pledge I do the task will- 
ingly. This makes me happy as well 
as the person who has asked me for 
help.—]ames. 


You may be a new Booster, 
James, but you certainly are a 
true Booster. The thoughts that 
we think are seeds that we sow, 
and every kind, loving thought 
bears a kind, loving deed. Al- 
ready you have learned the hap- 
py secret that the way to be 
happy is to make others happy. 


ne) 


Dear Miss Benson: My sister and 
I play a game that I think you would 
be interested in. It lasts from morn- 
ing until night. We each carry a 
pencil and piece of paper around 
with us. Every time we say some- 
thing to make someone happy we 
get two points; when we do some- 
thing to make someone happy we 


get three points. But when we do 


or say something to make anyone’ 


unhappy we five points taken 
away. This has helped us to 
become better Boosters and I hope 
it will help others in the same way. 
—Mary. 

Thank you, Mary, for shar- 
ing your exciting game with us. 
We will play along with you, 
and in all our work, in all our 
play, we'll try to take the way 


that’s right; in all we do, in all , 


we say from morning until 
night. It will be fun to watch 
the score of points grow from 
day to day. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for 
your letter. It made me feel that I 
must try harder than ever to keep 
our club pledge. 

Three of my Booster friends 
and I have formed a branch of the 
Good Words Booster Club. In it we 
have a secretary, librarian, treasurer, 
and planner. Our meetings are held 
every Friday night from six to 
eight, when we have a period for 
business, an open period, and then 
games and supper. We take turns by 
pairs in preparing on and also 
in seeing that the clubhouse is neat 
and tidy before the meeting com- 
mences. We enjoy Friday night v: 
much and think 
and all the Boosters ere. 
—Janette (Scotland). 


Reading your letter was like 
attending one of your good 
club meetings, Janette. Perhaps 
other readers, inspired by the 
fun that this club has, would 
like to organize a local Good 
Words Booster Club and have 
meetings. I shall be happy to 
send a folder of helpful direc- 
tions and suggestions to you if 
you will write me about your 


lans. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Will you 
lease send me an application blank 
or my girl friend, who would like 
to join the club? On the Booster 
page in Weer Wispom there are 


often letters about clubs organized 
in different towns. I wonder if my 
girl friend and I can have a club of 
our own and then gradually add 
more members ?—Faye. 


I am sure, Faye, that you 
and your friend will have a hap- 
py time in your club. Perhaps 
other readers have hesitated to 
start a local club because there 
would be only two or three 
members. Don’t wait longer, 
but begin right now to have the 
fun of club meetings. I'll be 
glad to send you a folder of 
suggestions and directions if 
you will write me about your 
plans. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Camille Vieira (13), 19 Brick- 
dam, Georgetown, Dem., Br. 
Guiana, S. America; Jane Martin 
(9), Ransomville, N. Y.; Margaret 
Titus (12), Rte. 2, West Fork, 
Ark.; Evelyn Quetel (13), Box 
223, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; 
Diane Graham (13), Joe Collum 
(13), Ramona School, Bellflower, 
Calif.; Evelyn Aegerter (10), Lohr- 
ville, lowa; Muriel Walker (11), 
Highmore, S. Dak.; Mary Ann Mar- 
tin (12), 509 Navarro Ave., Mart, 
Tex.; Shirley Windsheiner (11), 
Box 5, Hudson, Colo.; Mary Ann 
Hartwig (12), 3209 Myrtle, Kan- 
sas City 3, Mo.; Carolyn Zeleny 
(12), Rte. 1, Box 154, Artesia, 
N. Mex.; Gordon Thomas (11), 
40 Heol Fregoning, Llanelly, 
Carms., S. Wales, Great Britain; 
James Keegans (12), 8 Church St., 
Graaff-Reinet, Cape Province, S. 
Africa; June Hoshida (12), 219 S. 


N. A. S, Hilo, Hawaii; Bobby 


Ferrell (13), 2212 Norwood 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; Lucille 
Erickson (13), Rte. 8, Box 393, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Little Polka Dot 
Loses His Temper 


(Continued from page 15) 


looked down at the ground. 
“May I stay here with you?” 


“Yes, if you want to stay you 
may,” the skunk said with a 
sigh. “I haven’t very many 
friends; you know the reason 
why? I often lose my temper 
too; my family does the same. 
So does every little skunk that 
even bears the name. And when 
we lose our temper—well,” he 
gave a sly, quick smile, “every- 
one can smell us—well, at least 
for half a mile. No one wants 
us skunks for pets.” He sadly 
bowed his head. “You won't 
want to stay with us for very 
long,” he said. “Here comes my 
angry brother now.” He looked 
down at the ground. 

“How do you know?” asked 
Polka Dot. “I didn’t hear a 
sound.” 


“When my brother is around 
—well, you don’t need to hear. 
All you have to do is sniff to 
know that he is near. He has an 
awful temper.” He raised his 
nose to sniff. 

And Polka Dot, who raised 
his too, got only one long whiff 
and turned and ran back 
through the woods as fast as he 
could go. On and on and on he 
ran—which way, he didn’t 


. know. 


“T didn’t stay there long,” he 
said. “I left there quicker'n scat. 
I’m going to hold my temper; I 
don’t want to smell like that.” 
He stopped and sniffed his fur 
and smiled. “So far I smell all 
right. I ran the right direction 
too, so I'll be home by night. 
And if I start to lose my tem- 
per even once again, I'll stop 
and count to twenty instead of 
only ten!” 
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‘God’s Winter World 


By Carol Malcolm (13 years) 
Innisfail, Alta., Canada 


The beauty of this winter night 
Is a shimmering silver scene; 
The majestic moon shines overhead 

And makes our old world gleam. 


The snow shines like the diamonds, 
The sky is purest blue, 

And: everywhere a tree grows 
There stands a shadow too. 


The air is pure and nippy cold, 
Stars sparkle in the ay, 
And all the world shines bright and 
clear 
To greet God’s loving eye. 
How thankful all of us should be 
To God, whose works we see! 


He made them all for you and me 
To enjoy and grateful be. 


Meteor Shower 
By Paula Lou Engen (5 years) 

Vernonia, Oreg. 
The night that the stars came down 
There was beauty all around; 
And the moon shone so bright 
In their heavenly light 
The night that the stars came down. 


The Deer 
By Fred A. Sheppard, Jr. 


(7 years) 
Webster Groves, Mo. _ 

The deer play on the hill on 
spring days, They go down to the 
creek to get a drink of water, then 
come and play again. At night 
before they go to sleep they stand 
out on the hillside and people see 
them. 

In the morning when they wake 
up, before they start to play, th 
go down to the creek to get.a dri 
of water again. 
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My Dog 
By Ti Dahl (7 years 
) 


I like my little doggy; 
He likes to play with me. 
He chases birds and butterflies 
And my cat up the tree. 


The Runaway 
By Carol Lymae McIntyre 
(6 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 
I had a little doggy, 
But he ran away; 
I thought I'd never find him 
And he'd gone to stay. 
But I guess he'll always love me, 
"Cause he came home next day! 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 

- months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 

_ ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work 

- lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work lished on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Winter Fun 
By Nan Wood (10 years) 
Eugene, Oreg. 


Lovely are the spring and summer, 
Lovely is the fall; 

But winter, when the snow comes, 
I think is best of all. 


From the sky the snow is falling 
On this winter day; 

And from my window I can see 
My friends have come to play. 


I like to sled, and ski, and skate. 
I slide, I jump, I whirl; 

And as the snowflakes flutter down 
On my skates I twirl. 


A snow man I will build now, 
All white and short and fat, 

Standing on our front porch 
Right on our door mat. 


An Evening Thought 
By June Parish (12 years) 
Worthing, Sus., England 


Night was falling thick and fast 
When I was at my rest; 
The stars were shining, oh, so 
bright, 
And the moon was like a crest. 


The clouds moved silently along, 
The sky was rather gray, 
The trees were rustling in the 
breeze, 
And gone was another day. 


One by one street lamps came on; 

_ The house lights all were glow- 
ing; 

No more people roamed the streets, 

And now the noise was going. 


The night was lovely as a dream, 
It was hard to think it true; 
And God did love us all so well 

And guarded us the whole night 


through. 
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The Snow 
By Albert Rodrigues (7 years) 
Hong Kong, China’ 


When winter comes snow falls; 
Little girls make little snowballs. 
When the sun shines bright 

The snowballs are light. 

Where do they go? 

I wouldn’t know. 


Evening 
By Joyanne MacDonald 
(12 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
The day is drawing to a close, 
The sun is sinking low; 
Dim-shining through the clouds I 


see 
Its last faint farewell glow. 


The little birds have gone to sleep, 
The squirrels are quiet too; 
The glorious sky, now bright with 


stars, 
Is blue of deepest hue. 


The woodland folk are not afraid 
When darkness starts to fall; 


They sleep in peace, because they 
know 
God watches over all. 


A Coffeepot Poem 
By Ronecia Shultz (6 years) 
North Kansas City, Mo. 

I cooked it in my coffeepot, 

I poured it in a cup, 
I took it to my daddy, 
And he drank it up! 


Thought 
By Michael McClellan (4 years) 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
I reached so hi 
I touched the sky, 
And I held God’s hand. 


My Pen Pal 
By Ruth Mapleston (12 years) 
Manchester, Lancs., England 


I have a charming 
Who lives across dak 

And every time I write to her 
She always answers me. 


My New Puppy 
By Marie Sherburne (9 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


One day I found a puppy; 
His little paw was lame. 
I had to call him “Pup,” 
Because I didn’t know his name. 


The puppy’s ears are floppy; 
His eyes are big and Gen; 

His tail keeps getting in the way 
Whenever he sits down. 


I'd love to keep this puppy; 
I'll have to wait and see. 
If no one comes to claim him 
Then he'll belong to me! 


God’s Gift 
(Continued from page 17) 


plained about it, John told 
them: “This is as it should be; 
Jesus is the Christ.” 

Jesus’ earnestness drew men 
to Him. The message of God’s 
love, which He taught, was the 
greatest message man has ever 
been given. After hearing about 
the power and wonder of God's 
great love, many persons chose 
the new way of life. Some men 
even chose to leave their work 
and their home to go about the 
country helping Jesus spread 
the new teaching. 

Jesus not only preached love 
but He healed the sick, made 
the lame walk, and gave the 
blind sight. Many wonderful 
evidences of His power to heal 
followed His word. His fame 
spread from countryside to vil- 
lage, from village to city. 

But the time came when Je- 
sus longed to return to Naza- 
reth. He wanted to see His old 
friends again and to tell them 
about the wonderful things that 


_ God had revealed to Him. So 


Jesus left the place where He 
had been preaching and went to 
His old home. 

On the first Sabbath after His 


arrival Jesus went to the syna- 
gogue, which was crowded with 
people who wished to hear Him 
speak and see Him perform 
some of the miracles of which 
they had heard. Jesus read this 
Scripture: “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon Me, because He 
has anointed Me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; He has 
sent Me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and the recov- 
ering of sight to the blind.” 

Then Jesus told His friends, 
“The word of the Lord is ful- 
filled today.” He told them that 
in the name of the Father He 
had been doing the very things 
about which He had just read. 
He told them of God's gift of 
love. Then someone asked, 
“Why does He not do some of 
the wonderful things here for 
us that He has done in other 
places?” 

Jesus knew that this thought 
was in the minds of his listen- 
ers, but He would not perform a 
miracle to satisfy their curiosity. 
When the people found that 
Jesus was not going to perform 
some wonderful work for them 
they became angry and drove 
Him from the synagogue and 
out to the hill beyond the town. 
They would have harmed Him 
had He not slipped away to an- 
other place. 

Jesus’ heart was heavy. His 
old friends had used their gift 
of choice to reject God’s gift of 
love. They wanted only to see 
signs and miracles, when the 
warmth of God's love, the bless- 
ing of His goodness, and the 
security of His protection were 
theirs for the accepting. Jesus 
walked with bowed head. He 
knew that love cannot be forced 
into a heart; it can come only 
by choice. And choice lies in the 
heart of each person. 
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Valentines to Make 


By Joanne Dee 


HF are two valentines that you will want to make. 

The first one is illustrated in A. Fold in half a sheet of 
construction paper 7 by 514 inches, making a folder 314 by 514 
inches. Turn the folded edge toward your left, and draw the 
picture of a door on the outside page. (See illustration.) Across 
the door write the words: 

“Open the door 
And you will see——” 
Across the inside pages write the words: “That you are the valen- 
tine for me.” Above these words on the inside pages draw the head 
of a shy little girl, or, if you prefer, trace the one pictured in 
illustration A, or cut one from a magazine. 

Next cut a piece of thin paper (onionskin is good) 134 by 514 
inches and fold it into a paper fan. (See illustration A.) Paste 
the end folds of the fan diagonally on the inside pages (see 
illustration), adjusting it in front of the picture of the girl you 
have drawn. The fan will open and shut as the valentine is opened 
and shut. 

Now cut a bow out of colored paper (see illustration for 
pattern), and paste this in place just below the fan. 


February 


To make the second valen- 


tine, illustrated in B, fold in © 
half an 8-inch piece of red con- — 


struction paper and cut in the 


shape of a heart. This will leave — 
two hearts connected at the © 
fold. (See B.) In the center of — 


the top heart cut a rectangular 
opening. Squarely behind this 
opening, on the bottom heart, 


draw or paste the picture of a — 


clock. (See B.) 

Write on the top heart these 
words: “Before it is too late—” 
Finish the sentence on the bot- 
tom heart with these words: “I 
must take time to say you are 
my valentine today.” 


Butterball 


(Continued from page 9) 


minced into the room, where a 
number of friends were already 
assembled. In another moment 
they were being greeted by a 
plump, smiling lady, who had 
a basket of mending on the sofa 
beside her. She wore an air of 
such gracious dignity that they 
knew at once that she was Mrs. 
Washington, and they dropped 
their best curtsies. 

But inwardly they were 
amazed and confused. 

Where were the satins, laces, 
and jewels in which they ex- 
pected the great lady to be ar- 
rayed? Her fawn-colored dress 
was the plainest one in the 
room, and around her waist was 
tied a brown-and-white check- 
ered apron, such as any good 
housewife would wear. Seeing 
Anne staring at it, Mrs. Wash- 
ington smoothed it with a 
shapely hand. “Do you like my 
apron?” she asked with a little 
smile. “I made it from goods 
that was woven at Mount Ver- 


non. I usually wear one about | 


the house. Clothes are so pre- 


EO 
| 
| 
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cious these days that we must 
take good care of them.” 

As she spoke she glanced out 
of the window and across the 
snowy fields to the American 
camp, as if she were thinking 
of the many there who were in 
such dire need of warm cloth- 
ing. Suddenly Anne did rot feel 
as proud of her rose point cap 
as she had when she left home. 

Presently General Washing- 
ton entered, accompanied by 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton 
and several other young officers, 
in their faded blue-and-buff uni- 
forms. The girls made their 
lowest and most graceful curt- 
sies to the tall general. Then 
Billy appeared with the tea tray, 
followed by another servant 
with plates of cakes and bread 
and butter. 

Mrs. Washington made a 
pleasant ceremony of the tea 
pouring, and the young officers 
served the ladies. Anne and 
Molly thought they had never 
been to a more delightful party. 
It made no difference that the 
“tea” was made of dried balm 
and other herbs, and the little 
cakes were simply old-fash- 
ioned molasses cookies. 

“But where is your little sis- 
ter, Molly?” asked the pastor's 
wife. “I hope she is not ill. 
She was looking forward so 
much to coming here today.” 

Molly blushed, but Anne be- 
gan to relate the story in such 
an amusing way that soon ev- 
eryone was laughing heartily at 
the picture of poor Janice in her 
singed gown. 

Mrs. Washington listened 
with a thoughtful expression 
on her motherly face. A few 
minutes later she beckoned to 


Colonel Hamilton and said . 


something to him in a low voice. 
He bowed and left the room. 
Before long the parlor door 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 

I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 

. ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannab More Kobaus. 


opened again and Billy ap- 
peared and proclaimed in a 
sonorous voice: 

“Mistress Janice Elwood!” 

Anne and Molly almost 
dropped their teacups as Colo- 
nel Hamilton strode into the 
room leading Janice by the 
hand. The little girl still wore 
her patched blue gown, but her 
round face was glowing with 
happiness. In her free hand she 
carried a little covered basket, 
and suddenly to Molly’s dismay 
there issued from that basket 
a loud and plaintive miaow. 

Just then Janice spied her sis- 
ter and gave her a radiant 
glance. 

“Oh, Molly,” she cried hap- 
pily, “just think! Colonel Ham- 
ilton came to our house to fetch 
me, and he rode me over here 
before him on his horse!” 

Everyone began to laugh. 
Mrs. Washington drew the lit- 


tle girl to her. 

“Did you enjoy it, my dear?” 
asked the General's lady. 

“Oh, yes, ma'am!” replied 
Janice, bobbing a little curtsey. 
“Butterball did too. I think he 
would like to come out now.” 

“Butterball!” gasped poor 
Molly. But no one noticed her. 
Everyone was looking at Janice. 

“And who is Butterball?” 
smiled Mrs. Washington. 

As if in answer, a louder wail 
issued from the basket. 

“Butterball is the very pret- 
tiest of my Cindy’s kittens,” ex- 
plained Janice, “and I brought 
him to you because I thought 
you might be lonesome for the 
Mount Vernon cats.” 

As she spoke she opened the 
basket and lifted out the fat 
yellow kitten. 

“Miaow!” cried Butterball. 

“I think I am going to faint!” 
cried Anne, clutching at Molly 
for support. “Oh, that terrible 
child! To humiliate us so!” 

But Janice, never doubting 
that Mrs. Washington would 
welcome so precious a gift, put 
the kitten down upon her lap. 
Mrs. Washington was smiling 
as she stroked the furry head. 

“What a cunning little fel- 
low!” she exclaimed. ““You may 
be sure that he will be a very 
welcome addition to our fam- 
ily.” Then she patted the sofa 
beside her. “Now sit here, my 
dear, and eat the cake that Colo- 
nel Hamilton has brought you 
while you tell the General and 
me about that pretty red dress 
that some lucky little girl had 
given to her today.” 

The sight of Anne and Molly 
had caused Janice to remember 
the patch on the back of her 
skirt, and after she had handed 
over the kitten she had 
clasped her hands behind her 
in a vain effort to hide the trou- 
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blesome spot. She gladly ac- 
cepted Mrs. Washington’s in- 
vitation to be seated and wrig- 
gled into a comfortable position 
on the sofa between the lady 
and the commander in chief. 

“I hope that Betsy liked the 
dress,” she said. “But who told 
you about it, ma’am?” 

“A little bird who came sing- 
ing about headquarters this af- 
ternoon,” laughed Mrs. Wash- 
ington. “I suppose she knew 
how happy it makes the Gen- 
eral and me to hear about pa- 
triots who are willing to share 
what they have with people less 
fortunate than themselves.” 


Just then Butterball rose and 
stretched himself. Then he 
climbed upon General Wash- 
ington’s knee and settled down, 
his paws tucked beneath his 
chest, and began to purr like a 
little singing teakettle. 

General Washington's big 
hand touched the kitten’s head 
with a surprisingly gentle ca- 
ress. His blue eyes twinkled 
down at Janice. “Well, well,” 
he murmured. “I believe I have 
missed the Mount Vernon cats 
more than [| realized.” 

Janice heaved a deep sigh of 
relief. Butterball had been ac- 
cepted by the General himself! 
Her present was a success. 

“Cindy will be proud when I 
tell her that her baby is going to 
live at headquarters,” she mur- 
mured. 

. Then as the grownups began 
to talk among themselves she 
settled back contentedly and 
took a big bite of her cooky, 
smiling happily at Anne and 
Molly as she began ‘to munch. 

“That child!” moaned Anne. 

But Molly grinned at Janice 
in a comradely way. After all, 
she thought, a neatly patched 
skirt is no disgrace! She was 
proud of her little sister! 
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A Wall Plaque 


By Wini Wooton 
1 


5 6 7 


¥ ES, it is possible to make a beautiful wall plaque of odd 
scraps. Pebbles, toothpicks, cork, twigs, corrugated card- 
board, pieces of sponge, bits of lace, tiny artificial flowers, and 
many other things may be used to advantage in creating a lasting 
picture of beauty. | 

First select a piece of cardboard or a thin board the size you 
want the finished plaque to be. Paint the sky, grass, and road on 
it with water colors, enamel, or any other paint you may have. 

Now the real fun begins. For the trunk of the tree select a 
round twig about an inch wide. Split it through the center, as 
shown in sketch 5, leaving the bark on the stick to give it the ap- 
pearance of a natural tree trunk. Sketch 6 shows the twig on which 
you will glue the foliage of the tree. Arrange the twig tree where 
you want it in the picture. -. 

The foliage of the tree as well as the bushes is made of pieces 
of sponge, which when painted green with water color, enamel, or 
tempera gives the appearance of leaves. Cut the sponge into a 
number of pieces after you have painted it, laying the pieces on 
top of each other on the tree and along the painted road in various 
places to give the appearance of bushes. These objects will give 
depth and roundness to the picture. 

Use toothpicks, to make the fence, and scatter pebbles here 
and there on the landscape. Place tiny artificial flowers along the 
painted road to complete the country scene. Lay all the objects in 
place on the background to assure their fitting, then glue them 
in place. 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Designed by Judith Tosh (14 years) 
Scotland 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Wall Plaque 


(Continued from page 32) 


The frame may be on old pic- 
ture frame or one made of 
molding, pieces of wood, or 
tree branches. The frame may 
be glued on the plaque in the 
same way that the objects were 
glued on it. 

When you have finished glu- 
ing and painting the frame you 
may give the entire picture a 
coat of shellac or varnish. 

You may follow the design 
shown here or make your own 
picture. 

Try this kind of inexpensive 
entertainment, and you'll profit 
by hours of fun as well as hav- 
ing some worth-while pictures. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 17) 


dos” from the Portuguese word 
for a man who wears a thick, 
long beard. Others say that the 
name Barbados is a corruption 
of Saint Bernard’s name, which 
appears on ancient maps show- 
ing the island. 

In the year 1605 the British 
ship Olive Blossom, command- 
ed by Captain Cataline, landed 
at Barbados, and the captain 
claimed the island on behalf 
of the British crown. It has re- 
mained British territory ever 
since that time. 

A stamp picturing the Olive 
Blossom was issued by the col- 
ony in 1905 to commemorate 
the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the ship. 

The stamp that we illustrate 
is one of the current Barbadian 
issue. It pictures the official seal 
of the colony. Do you recognize 


who is shown on it? It is none ~ 


other than Father Neptune, rid- 
ing upon the ocean waves in his 
chariot drawn by sea horses. 


These “Pioneer” Books 
Make Exciting Gifts 


Do you want to find a very spe- 
cial gift for a very special 
friend? Then give one or both 
of these books about covered- 
wagon days in the West. They 
will entertain your friends a 
long time, for the things that Jet 
and Sarah Stockwell do in these 
books are thrilling enough to 
read about again and again. 
JET’S ADVENTURES and JET 
AND THE NEW COUNTRY tell 
how the pioneer children helped 
to make our country great. 


JET’S ADVENTURES 


is about Jet and Sarah Stockwell’s cov- ! 
ered-wagon journey with their parents 
and other families to their new homestead; 
also their first winter in the log cabin. 


JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY 


a sequel to JET’S ADVENTURES, is about 
life in the West—Indian playmates, the 
first schools, and other things of interest to ry 
Jet and Sarah. and to you. 


Order JET’S ADVENTURES and JET AND 
THE NEW COUNTRY for gifts. Or if you 
do not have them, order them for your- | 
’ self. After reading them you can follow 
with more interest and pleasure the new 
Jet stories that are now appearing in WEE 
WISDOM magazine. These books, bound it 
in red cloth and containing pictures of 
Jet and Sarah, are priced at $1 each. 


Order from 
WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Dear Ann: I’m buying valentines, 
And am I having fun! 

Yes, I’ve a valentine for you, 
A very special one. 


It’s not a frilly, lace-edged heart 
Topped off with cupids gay; 


‘ It’s not a fancy candy treat 
4 I’m sending you today. 
4 Twelve valentines in all you'll get, 


One each month for a year: 
_ WEE WISDOM magazine’s the gift 
I’ve chosen for you, dear. 


You're sure to like its stories, rhymes, 
Cutouts and pictures too; 

WEE WISDOM is just full of things 
You'll want to make and do. 


And each month when WEE WISDOM 
comes, 
I’m hoping you will say: 
“The valentine that I like best 
Is this one from Aunt Fay.” 


With love, 
Aunt Fay. 


Is there someone for whom you wish to choose a special valentine gift? Then let it be WEE WIS- 
DOM, and listen for your friend to say that your valentine is the one he likes best. A 12-month sub- 
scription for WEE DOM is $2. 


917 TRACY AVENUE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. im 
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